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WE print elsewhere an interesting account of the bursting of 
the Souzier reservoir, above Montreux, Switzerland, which was 
briefly reported by cable some weeks ago. It appears that the 
reservoir was built upon the mountain side and the bottom had not 
been made level, but followed the grade of the steep slope. Thus 
the pressure of water on the lower wall gradually weakened it and 
finally it burst, as related, and 20,000,000 gallons of water rushed 
down the mountain, carrying everything before it, till it reached 
the lake. The lives lost are reported not to have exceeded twenty, 
but the loss of property was large, and altogether that piece of bad 
engineering was pretty heavily paid for. 





INSURANCE companies that have risks on Coney Island will per- 
haps be interested in a little item of news which appeared in The 
New York Sun the other day. The inventor of a new air ship had 
appointed a time for inflating his balloon and making an ascension. 
The time came. Arrangements had been made with the gas com- 
pany to supply the required fluid. The inventor and his friends 
stood around, but were told that the gas could not be made, as the 
water supply of the island had been shut off for the winter. It 
took several hours to make arrangements for a new supply. If 
this is true, the whole aggregation of inflammable wooden sheds, 
cottages, dwelling-houses and hotels on Coney Island are absolutely 
cut off from any supply of water for fire protective purposes after, 
perhaps, about the first of December. Some time ago a fire de- 
partment was formed on Coney Island, and upon the strength of 
that insurance companies, we understand, have been induced to 
take more risks and at more favorable rates that ever before. We 
wonder whether they appreciate the state of affairs which now pre- 
vails there ? 





SEVERAL explosions of organic dust have recently been reported 
from different parts of the country, in each case the damage to 
property from the explosion and resulting fire having been heavy ; 
but the most serious occurrence of the kind since the flour dust 
explosion which wrecked the Pillsbury Mills at Minneapolis, some 
eight or nine years since, took place at Chicago on Tuesday of 
last week, resulting, as it did, in the death of three men, the serious 
injury of several others and the complete destruction of the build- 
ing, beside considerable damage to surrounding property. It is 
understood that it was oatmeal dust which exploded ; how it be- 
came ignited will, probably, now never become known, as nothing 
of the three story brick factory remains but a pile of bricks and 
mortar and splintered beams. Once more it emphasized the abso- 
lute need of forbidding the use of any open light in such rooms of 
mills and factories as are liable to an accumulation of organic dust 
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of any variety, all of them being equally dangerous. Probably the 
only safe light for such places is the incandescent electric, and its 
use should be, wherever possible, insisted upon. 





Tue Standard calls attention to the fact that F, C. Livingston 
of Manchester, N. H., who has been for two years carefully com- 
piling and giving out to the press the fire losses of that State, has 
been obliged to give up the work, for the simple reason that the 
insurance companies and others who are benefited thereby will not 
repay the trifling cost of $150 a year which he has been paying 
out of his own pocket for publication. We are constantly ca led 
upon to deplore the inaccuracy of the statements of fire losses 
given us from week to week, which are made manifest by the near 
at hand fires, the exact losses by which come to our knowledge. 
There is no question that if one man in each State should make it 
his business to compile the monthly losses in his own territory, a 
more accurate estimate of the yearly destruction by fire in the 
whole United States could be gained than is now available. It 
does seem as if the insurance companies might spare the trifling 
sum needed for this work, and we trust that one or more of them 
will take the question up and act. They certainly need these fig- 
ures, and we think it would pay them well to arrange for them. 





WE print in another column the substance of the statement sent 
to the companies interested in the Cortland wagon factory fire by 
the company that equipped the building with automatic sprinklers, to 
show that it was not the fault of the sprinklers that the fire was not 
held in check. As we have maintained that the insurance com- 
panies are making too great an allowance for sprinklers, and cited 
the Cortland fire as an illustration to show how they lost in pre- 
miums and still had to pay for the factory, we cheerfully give space 
to the sprinkler side of the story. We concede that the sprinklers 
were in the building, and that the probability is that they were in 
working condition. But they did not work, and the companies 
have to pay the loss, after having already lost more than half the 
premium. So far as they are concerned, they have paid very 
dearly in this instance for protection that did not protect, and it is 
immaterial what causes operated to render such protection useless 
—whether the fault was with the sprinklers, the propertyowners or 
the water company, the fact will not save the companies one dol- 
lar on the loss, nor restore to them one cent of the premium they 
threw off. They, at least, know the measure of their responsibility, 
whether anything else is fixed or not. As we understand the mat- 
ter, the New York and New Haven Company made an estimate to 
equip the wagon factory, including in their items a tank to be 
placed on the roof as a second source of water supply, independent 
of the street mains. Then the Grinnell Company offered to do the 
work for $1000 less, leaving out the second source of supply. 
This forced the first company to lower their price, leave out the 
water tank, and depend solely on the street mains. Subsequently 
the company made the owner an allowance to put in a steam 
pump in addition, but he failed to do so. It is also stated that the 
water company was under $25,000 bonds to maintain a water 
pressure at the factory equal to sixty pounds, but when the fire 
broke out, according to some of the testimony taken, there was 
little,or no pressure in the mains, and the engineer could not get a 
drop through his hose. ‘There was apparently a divided responsi- 
bility among all concerned, and between them the insurance com- 
panies have to pocket the loss, The complication in this case 
fully demonstrates what we have asserted, that the companies are 
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making an allowance for protection that cannot be relied upon to 
protect, and that, if they are to continue doing so, they should 
exact a guarantee from the propertyowner that the sprinklers will 
do the work promised. He, in turn, may exact a guarantee from 
the sprinkler company if he chooses. But it is patent that the 
insurance companies are entitled to that for which they pay so 
extravagantly when they make their allowances for sprinklers, viz.: 
protection from fire. 





THE daily papers are seldom funnier than when they attempt to 
deal with the subject of insurance. The Herald of this city and 
The Tribune of Chicago have recently been indulging in some 
fantastic antics in this respect. A Herald reporter has been 
trying to say something regarding the pending proposition for en- 
forcing the recently completed schedule of rates and has imposed 
upon that journal an amount of twaddle that, paid for by 
the inch, must have been costly, at the same time that it made the 
paper ridiculous—if anything ever can make The Herald more 
ridiculous on one occasion than it habitually is. But the funniest 
part of it was the reporter’s subsequent assumption that his articles 
had produced an “intense sensation” in the offices of the insur- 
ance companies. He attempted to convey the impression that the 
companies were secretly combining against the interests of property- 
owners, Asa matter of fact, there has been no secrecy whatever 
about the present movement. For several years the rating com- 
mittee of the board has been at work revising the schedule of rates 
for the metropolitan district, and propertyowners have been con- 
sulted and fully informed as to their work; the action taken look- 
ing to the enforcement of the schedule was done at a full board 
meeting, the fact was given to the press at the time, and all that has 
been done or is contemplated is matter for common discussion by 
all parties in interest. The Herald’s attempt to make a sensation 
out of it is very laughable. The Chicago Tribune has been 
equally ridiculous in waging warfare against the coinsurance clause, 
But the secret of this antagonism came out when it was discovered 
that the proprietors of that paper carried but $28,000 insurance on 
$300,000 worth of property, and the application of the rule of the 
association, requiring them to insure their property for at least 
eighty per cent of its value or become a coinsurer of the risk, was 
the shoe that pinched The Tribune’s sensitive corn and induced it 
to indulge in tirades against the “ insurance combination.” As the 
rule is applied generally in Chicago to business houses, and its 
justness conceded, there is little likelihood that this particular case 
will be made an exception. 





Ir the assessment companies of Massachusetts do not comply 
with the laws of that State it will not be because Commissioner 
Merrill is backward in reminding them of their responsibilities. 
Last week he procured an injunction to restrain the American 
Mutual, of which Towson Caldwell is president, from doing busi- 
ness, on the ground that it had neglected to make a deposit for 
an emergency fund, as the law requires. This was a new com- 
pany, having only been organized last June. A few days before 
he secured an injunction against the Mutual Accident Relief Com- 
pany to prevent its doing further business. In this case the com- 
pany is charged with having neglected to pay certain claims that 
were legitimate and overdue. The indebtedness of the company 
is stated at $4602, and it has an emergency fund deposited with 
the State Treasurer amounting to $2175 and other assets valued 
at about $400. John S. Damrell, ex-chief of the fire department 
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of Boston, is president of the company, and William F. Miller, 
secretary. A rapid loss of members within the past few months 
was the cause that led to its insolvency. It received last year 
$11,151, paid $7000 for claims, and had $3444 of assets at the 
beginning of the present year. It had about 1500 members at 
that time, which was reduced to less that 400 in November. But 
claims continued to come in, and as there were few members left 
to assess, the funds to pay obligations could not be obtained, hence 
the necessity for closing it up. Just what created such a stampede 
among the members is not stated, but it was wise in them to drop 
out when they saw the company was losing prestige. Possibly an 
attempt will be made to hold the retired members liable for the 
assessments they should have paid but did not. Morally they are 
liable for the indebtedness incurred by the company during their 
membership, and in this State the courts have enforced collections 
in such cases, Even an assessment contract has two Sides to it, 
and if the society issuing is responsible for claims, the members 
are liable for the assessments which they contracted to pay. We 
hope this point will be pressed in this Massachusetts case. Mr. 
Damrell is also president of the Boston Firemen’s Relief Fund 
Association, of which ex-Chief Green is secretary. This, however, 
is not a general business organization. 





A READJUSTMENT of rates was recently made in Buffalo by the 
local boards, and the papers teem with protests from merchants and 
others against the advance that was made in some instances. The 
chief protesters are the druggists, whose rates have been advanced 
materially, and they threaten to withdraw their business from the 
local agents entirely, and to form a mutual insurance company of 
their own if they cannot get outside stock companies to carry them 
at cut rates. Drug stores are about as bad risks as are offered, and 
we doubt if they have, all told, ever paid any profit whatever to the 
companies. Whether it is a fact or not that drugs are more sensi- 
tive to injury than almost any other class of goods, and that they 
conceal a great many unsuspected incendiaries among them, it is 
true that drug store fires are numerous, and in almost every instance 
heavy damages are claimed, whether the fire was extensive or not. 
Damage to stock by smoke and water constitutes an important 
item in such claims. Not long since a druggists’ mutual was 
formed for the insurance of druggists’ risks exclusively. In the 
circulars sent out by the managers, quite a number of dangerous 
elements in a druggist’s stock were pointed out that had never been 
suspected by the stock companies that had insured them. The 
moment, however, that there was danger of a draft being made on 
their own pockets, the druggists voluntarily began pointing out the 
special hazards of their risks, and taking precautions to prevent 
fire occurring from such causes. So long as the stock companies 
would insure them they were positive that druggists’ risks were as 
safe and desirable as a stone quarry. Now that the Buffalo under- 
writers propose to make druggists pay a rate that is adequate, they 
become bitter in their denunciations. But Buffalo has a bad 
record at best among insurance men. It is nothing but a great 
overgrown village, filled with highly inflammable buildings, and the 
authorities still permit the erection of frame structures within the 
city limits. The fire department is far from being as effective as 
it should be ; there is a capable chief and he has a force of good 
men under him, but there is not sufficient apparatus to cover the 
city, nor men enough to handle what there is to the best advan- 
The record of the past fifteen years will show that the insur- 
It would be to 
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ance companies have made no money in Buffalo. 
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their profit if they would cancel their entire business there and 
withdraw from the city. Having, however, entered upon the work 
of securing adequate rates, they should persist in enforcing them, 
notwithstanding the spasmodic howling of a few chronic “ kickers.” 








RETIRING ASSESSMENT COMPANIES. 


URING the past few weeks notices have been made of the 
D retirement of quite a number of assessment life companies 
in various parts of the country. Some of these have been forced 
from the field by the action of the insurance officials of different 
States, but most of them have dropped out simply because of their 
inability to continue the business. Their members grew tired of 
paying assessments, and consequently there was not sufficient 
money obtainable to pay claims and expenses—the latter the more 
important item in the estimation of the managers. It is a 
fortunate thing for the public and for the better class of assess- 
ment companies that these weaklings should cease their im- 
portunities and close up their affairs. There are altogether too 
many of them; their multiplicity has been one of the weak points 
of the assessment system, for the men dependent upon these 
weaklings have been led, by the seeming necessity of making a 
living, to misrepresent the purposes of the system, and the capabil- 
ity of their particular concern to the serious misleading of the 
public. For some years past there has been a sort of craze for the 
organization of assessment companies and fraternal orders, whose 
chief feature was assessment assurance, and nearly every town and 
hamlet in the country has had its society, business or fraternal, 
prosecuting this particular form of assurance. Some of these 
fraternal orders, having their subordinate branches as thickly placed 
as sewing machine agencies, have acquired very large memberships, 
and, by incorporating certain social features, have enjoyed a de- 
gree of popularity that is now considerably on the wane. These 
are exempt from all official supervis‘on, make no reports to the 
department, but transact behind closed doors and in secret the 
business that often deals with vast sums of money contributed by 
members. ‘That they should be so exempt is a perversion of the 
law relating to fraternal societies, for their fraternal features are 
used simply to cover up their actual business, which is that of life 
assurance on the assessment plan. The Royal Arcanum, for 
instance, is substantially nothing but an assessment society for 
assuring the lives of its members, the amount of benefit being 
named in each certificate. Its eager solicitors represent its benefit 
system solely, ignoring almost entirely the social or fraternal fea- 
tures when presenting it to a possible candidate for membership. 
There is no more reason for exempting that and kindred organiza- 
tions from official supervision than there would be in permitting 
the Mutual Reserve or the National Benefit, assessment societies, 
organized for business purposes solely, from making annual reports 
to the insurance department. Those assessment societies that aim 
to do a general business, without using the cloak of fraternity, have 
at least the merit of dealing openly and above-board with the 
public, and publishing their statements once a year, thus exposing 
to every one interested the character of their transactions. 

As we have frequently remarked, there are altogether too many 
of these assessment societies of one kind and another. There are 
over 500 regarding which we have from time to time received re- 
ports; in addition there are fraternal and secret orders without 
number that provide death benefits which they claim to be life as- 
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surance. It can be assumed with safety that there are at least 400 
assessment societies that are organized for the transaction of a gen- 
eral business on the assessment plan. It is not among the possi- 
bilities that they should all succeed, and it is reasonably probable 
that three-fourths of them are doomed to an early death. There are 
171 assessment societies doing business in this State that report to 
the New York department. Not one in ten has business or vital- 
ity enough to warrant its continuance. They were started at the 
time of the assessment “ boom” a few years ago, have seen their most 
prosperous days and are now simply dragging out a precarious ex- 
istence in the interests of the officers who manage them and make 
their living out of them. The officers can be relied upon to stand 
by the concerns as long as there is a dollar in the treasury to pay 
salaries with. The cost of keeping these waning societies tomether is 
immense in the aggregate, far exceeding the amounts paid for 
claims, and is money thrown away by the members. There is a 
degree of plausibility about the representations made on behalf of 
a growing and prosperous assessment society that appeals strongly 
and successfully te the public, but a society that is already mori- 
bund, whose official reports show it to be in its last struggle, is not 
entitled to any consideration from anyone but the office boy, whose 
duty it is to put up the shutters. Every week almost brings the 
report of the failure cf some of them, but it would greatly facili- 
tate the work of “weeding out the unworthy” if the insurance 
department were more active in examining them. It is a common 
remark among those who are identified with assessment societies, 
that *‘ the assessment system is here to stay.” ‘That remains to be 
seen, but it has already been demonstrated that a large number of 
societies of this kind did not come to stay, and also that the with- 
drawal of a few hundred more of them will be in the interests of 
the public, and of those assessment societies that have developed 
sufficient vitality to show continuous progress from the date of 
their organization. 


Whether or not the assessment system is here to stay, the fact 
must be admitted that it is here, and that it constitutes an im- 
portant factor in the business of life assurance. Solicitors for the 
regular life companies meet it continually as a competitor for busi- 
ness ; they are obliged to meet and answer the arguments put 
forth in its behalf; it is recognized by law in nearly every State, 
and special statutes have been enacted providing a separate and 
distinct code of requirements from those laid down for the regular 
life companies ; their statements are embraced in the reports of 
insurance Officials ; and the courts have maintained the legality of 
their contracts. We are not among those hard-headed journalists 
who believe that they can obliterate established facts by ignoring 
them. Nor do we believe that every person connected with as- 
sessment societies is a swindler and a robber. On the contrary, 
we know that many conscientious men are identified with the busi- 
ness, including a large number who received their life assurance 
education with the level premium companies, and hence we have 
from time to time given such attention to assessment assurance as 
the facts seemed to warrant. Further, we have gathered the sta- 
tistics of assessment societies as far as they could be obtained, and 
have thus sought to exhibit the record the system is making for 
itself, and to show the status of the societies doing business in ac- 
cordance with it. When millions of dollars are received annually 
by any class of corporations, collected by them from the public, it 
is a good thing to see how the custodians of these trust funds are 
disbursing them. In THe Hanp-Book or AssesSMENT INSURANCE 
we have collated and presented in tabular form the details of the 
transactions of over four hundred assessment societies. ‘The record 
is not favorable to the aggregate of the societies represented, but a 
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few of them exhibit results that are creditable to their managers. 
The figures show that these few have paid out large amounts in 
payment of death claims at a moderate rate of expense, thus fulfill- 
ing the purpose for which they were organized. Some of them 
have been doing a business for fifteen or twenty years, and their 
membership is still growing. ‘This indicates that, under prudent 
management, there is greater longevity in the assessment plan than 
many are willing to admit. But our statistics also show, what we 
have here asserted, that there are vastly more assessment societies 
in the field than there is room for, and that many of them are 
doomed to an early death. The sooner the superfluous ones are 
removed the better it will be for all concerned. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE season is near at hand when the insurance companies will have to 
begin the annual wrestle with the legislature of this and other States, 
Owing to the careful watching which proposed legislation has received at 
the hands of the New York Board and the National Board of Underwrit- 
ers, there has not been of late years any large amount of damaging laws 
passed. The New York Board is exceptionally fortunate in the compo- 
sition of its law committee, who have headed off any amount of foolish 
bills, and whose service to the business, as a whole, are of the utmost 


value. 


* * * * 


THE winter months are peculiarly trying to the nerves of fire under- 
writers. Almost all the special elements which go to make the business 
a trying one are centered in these months. First comes the preparation 
of annual reports, whichinvolves a vast amount of additional labor, and, 
when the result of these reports becomes apparent, generally a vast 
amount of vexation. The losses are exceedingly heavy during this 
period, and taxes, as well as many other extra expenses, accrue and be- 
come payable. In addition to this, the hostility of State legislatures has 
to be encountered, and, as a whole, the life of the underwriter, from the 
middle of December to the middle of March, is anything but a happy 
one. * 

* * * * 

Tue loss record in this city which was kept fairly well down during 
the summer and early fall months has materially increased again since 
the first of November. There has been a very considerable number of 
fires of more or less damaging proportions throughout the last six weeks, 


* * * * 


Tue Exempt Fireman’s Benevolent Fund have prepared a new bond 
to be executed by the agents of foreign and out-of-town companies, and 
which they have sent tv all agents, together with a copy of the law under 
which the requirement is made, 


* * * * 


THE position taken by the New York Board of Underwriters, that the 
assessment for the support of the board, including the fire patrol, must 
be levied upon premiums without any reduction for commissions, adds 
quite an item of expense to the local tax account of companies doing 
business here. If the same rule is to be followed regarding the payment 
by the agency companies to the Exempt Fireman’s benevolent fund, it 
will add still another small but very appreciable burden. 


* * * * 


THE composition of the committee of fifteen appointed practically for 
the purpose of creating a new tariff association is a straw pointing in the 
direction of a possible achievement to that end. All but one of the gen- 
tlemen named agreed to serve upon the committee before their appoint- 
ment was announced, These fifteen underwriters represent all the diffi- 
cult and divergent elements in the business. Their consent to serve 
indicates that they had at least a hope that the service might not be in 
vain, and if they agree it is very sure that there will be no difficulty in 
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getting nearly, if not quite, unanimous consent to any scheme which they 
propose, 
* * * * 

ALL the companies are making desperate efforts during the present 
week to collect their outstanding premiums. This is necessary, not only 
because the law of New York State does not permit credit to be taken for 
premiums more than ninety days old, but it is also important at least 
once a year to bring the outstanding premium account down to as low 
a level as possible. 


* * x * 


AGENTs and managers who depend in any degree upon contingent com. 
missions are hanging upon the ragged edge of uncertainty, and will re- 
main there until the night of the 31st. The last fortnight of December 
has often wiped out the entire profits of the year in special localities for 
many companies, So far as New York city is concerned, there is prob- 
ably no profit for the year 1888, and many companies will show a large 
loss. A few fortunate ones, it is understood, will come out ahead, 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION. 
By C. Joun HExAme|nr, C. E., member of the Committee of Science and 
the Arts Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from Page 589.) 
Fixe Doors, 


There are few things in fire construction which are of so much impor- 
tance and, generally so little understood, as firedoors. Instances of the 
faulty construction of these, even by otherwise reliable builders and 
architects, may daily be seen, and a large work on milling and mill con- 
struction, published not long ago, seriously recommends iron doors and 
shutters ; condemning, in strong terms, those lined with metal. 
doors over wooden sills, with the flooring boards extending through from 
one building to another, are common occurrences. We frequently find 
otherwise good doors hung to wooden jambs by ordinary screws, Often 
sliding doors are hung to woodwork, and all attachments so arranged 
tnat in a short time they would be destroyed by a fire and cause the door 
to fall. When intense heat is applied to a solid iron door it ofters small 
resistance, and warps. In an iron lined door, on the contrary, the sheet 
iron, which tends to warp, is resisted by the interior wood, and when 
this slowly burns into charcoal it still resists all warping tendencies. 
The heaviest solid iron doors have become warped and twisted, and 
proved themselves utterly worthless in large fires. It is needless to say 
that when wooden doors are lined they should be lined on both sides; 
but frequently so-called “' fire doors” are found lined on one side only. 
Good doors are frequently blocked up with stock and other material, so 
that in case of fire they could not be closed without great exertion, or 
they have been allowed to get out of order, and in case of fire are use- 
less. Strict regulations should be enforced in regard to closing the fire 
doors nightly. Frequently it is found that although the fire door and its 
requisite parts are properly erected there are other openings in the wall 
which would allow the fire to travel from one building to the other, such 
as unprotected belt and shaft holes. 

The greatest care must be exercised to keep joists from extending too 
far into the wall, so as not to touch the ends of adjacent joists beyond, as 
these would transmit the flames. A good stone sill should be placed 
under the door, and the floor thereby entirely cut. Sills should be raised 
about one and one-half inches above the level of the floor, in order to 
accomplish the necessary flooding of the same. If stock must be wheeled 
from one building to the other, the sill can easily be beveled on either 
side of the wall, allowing the wheels to pass readily overit. A brick 
arch is preferable to a stone lintelh When swinging doors are used they 
should be hung on good iron staples, well walled into the masonry, and 
the staples so arranged that the door will have a tendency to close by its 
own weight. The door should consist of two layers of good 1¥-inch 
boards, nailed crosswise, well nailed together and braced, and then covered 
with sheet-iron nailed on ; or, if sheet-tin is used as a covering, it should 
be flanged, soldered and nailed. Particular care should be taken to 
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insert enough nails, not only along the edge of the door, but crosswise, in 
all directions. I have seen cases in which nails had only been placed 
along the edges, where the entire covering had been ripped off through 
the warping tendencies of the sheet-iron. Good strap hinges should be 
used, tightly fastened to the door by both extending through it, and 
secured by nutson the other side. Strong latches, which keep the door 
in position when closed, should always be provided, but spring locks 
should never be used, as employees might thereby be confined in a 
burning room. Sliding doors should be hung on substantial wrought- 
iron run-ways, fastened tightly into the wall. Wooden run-ways, iron- 
lined, which we frequently find, are worthless, as the charring of the 
wood in the interior causes them to weaken and the doors to drop. 
Run-ways should incline, so that the door when not held open will close 
itself. Care must be taken to provide a ‘‘stop” in the run-way, so that 
the doors may not, asI have often seen them, overrun the openings 
which they are to protect. Doors should overlap the edges of the open- 
ings onall sides. Large projecting jambs should never be used. 

All doors contained in fire walls should have springs or weights at- 
tached to them, so as to be at all times closed. Fire doors can be shut 
automatically by a weight, which is released by the melting of a piece of 
fusible solder employed for this purpose. This solder can be made so 
sensitive that it has been caused to melt by holding a lamp some distance 
beneath it and holding an open handkerchief between the lamp and the 
metal. Though the handkerchief was not charred, hot air enough had 
reached the metal to fuse the solder and allow the apparatus connected 
with it to start into operation, These solders are alloys more fusible 
than the most fusible of their component metals. A few of them are, 
Woods’ alloy consisting of: Cadmium, one to two parts; tin, two parts; 
lead, four parts; bismuth, seven to eight parts. This alloy is fusible 
between 150° and 159° Fahrenheit. The fusible metal of d’Arcet is com- 
posed of: Bismuth, eight parts; lead, five parts; tin, three parts. It 
melts at 173.3°. We can, therefore, by proper mixture, form a solder 
which will melt at any desirable temperature. Solders containing mer- 
cury should not be used. Numerous devices for closing doors auto- 
matically have been constructed, all depending upon the principle of the 
fusible solder catch. 

A special report of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany upon the subject of fire doors contains many useful suggestions 
and directions, as do also the specifications adopted by the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters Association. 

(To be Continued.) 








WESTERN ITEMS. 





Tue Iowa Union of Underwriters held its ninth annual meeting at Des 
Moines, Ia., on the 13th inst., electing the following officers: Presi- 
dent, H. N. Wood of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany ; vice-president, E. J, Ingersoll of the Hawkeye Insurance Com- 
pany; secretary, J. C. Cummins of the States Insurance Company ; 
executive committee, E. S. Page of the Home Insurance, H. C. Alverson 
of the Insurance Company of North America, and John H. Adams of the 
American Central of St. Louis. 


* * * 


Tue National Transit Company’s ‘‘ oil pipe” ordinance at Chicago is 
receiving the consideration of the committee on fire and water The com- 
pany asks permission to bring refined oil through pipes to Sixteenth and 
Twenty-first street locations, and crude oil for fuel purposes from the city 
limits to the Union Stockyards and to the Union Steel Company’s works 
at Thirty-first street and Archer avenue. Two aldermen are protesting 
against granting the ordinance, one fearing frequent explosions from the 
pipe line. The company, however, claims that there are no cases of 
explosions arising from piping oil. 


* * % 


Tue great flour mill explosion of May 2, 1878, was recalled to the 
memory of the insurance men by the explosion at Chicago, in David 
Oliver’s oatmeal mill, last Tuesday. An entire block was leveled to the 
ground by the explosion, the peculiar feature of which is the statement 
made by an officer that when the event happened the whole roof of the 
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mill seemed to open and a ball of fire shoot up into the heavens. The 
force of the explosion was enough to awaken the officers at the Twelfth 
Street police station, which is one mile distant. There is less than 
$25,000 insurance involved. 


* * * 


THE Union Mutual Accident Association has issued a printed list of 
claims paid on November 27, at which time not a single claim that has 
been presented remained unpaid. During the first half of this month the 
company has received 1170 applications. 

* * * 


A FEW minutes after the audience had been dismissed from the Chicago 
Opera House the other night, a boy was sent into the gallery to clean up, 
By the overturning of a calcium light the boy came very near burning up 
the entire theatre. After trying their hands at the fire extinguishers, the 
employees finally turned in an alarm from a fire alarm box located a 
block away. By the time the department arrived the fire had completely 
filled the building with smoke, the theatre manager believing that by 
keeping the doors closed the fire could be suffocated. The smoke and 
the delay in sending in the alarm gave the department a hard fight, last- 
ing four hours. Considerable complaint was entered against the depart- 
ment for the manner in which the fire was handled, and one official of the 
opera house company asserted that, instead of there being a fire, it was a 
‘‘wash-out.” This gentlemen was at home during the fire, in bed and 
sound asleep. Chief Swenie says: ‘* No more water was used than was 
absolutely necessary, and none outside of the theatre itself. If any doors 
or other things were broken, the firemen had good reasons for doing it.” 


* * - 


‘*Tue Insurance Trust,” ‘‘It Compels Dishonesty,” ‘‘ The Worst of 
all Trusts,” ‘‘Coinsurance a Swindle,” ‘‘ The Insurance Conspiracy,” 
etc., etc., aré the startling headlines used by The Chicago Tribune in 
their attack upon the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association during the 
past week, These articles, to those engaged in fire underwriting, are 
very ludicrous, but at the same time not a little annoying. With the 
public their contents are believed by many to be gospel truth, while the 
balance of the insurers place absolute confidence in the insurance agent 
who handles their fire insurance. A year ago when the association 
adopted the coinsurance clause the same received due notice and expla- 
nation in THE SpecraTorR columns, The following is the wording of the 
clause which The Tribune is devoting so much space to: “‘ It is a part of 
the consideration for this policy, and the basis upon which the rate of 
premium is fixed that the assured shall maintain insurance on the prop- 
erty described by this policy to the extent of at least eighty per cent of 
the actual cash value thereof, and that, failing so to do, the assured shall 
be a coinsurer to the extent of such deficit, and to that extent shall bear 
his, her or their proportion of any loss, and it is expressly agreed that in 
case there shall be more than one item or division in the form of this 
policy, this clause shall apply to each and every item.” The other forms 
contain the same wording, save in No. 2 the amount of insurance main- 
tained must be seventy per cent; No. 3, sixty per cent, and No, 4, fifty 
per cent. If these are used, ten, twenty and forty cents must be added 
(to the published rate) to the respective forms and attached to the policy. 
The following classes of fire hazards are subject to the coinsurance rule : 
Billiard table factories, breweries, furniture, cabinet, chair and coffin 
factories, distilleries and malt houses, fertilizer and linseed oil works, 
packing and ham houses, planing mills, lumber yards and dry kilns, pic- 
ture frame, piano and toy factories, sash, door and blind factories and 
power carpenter shops, refrigerator and wooden box factories and power 
printing offices, 

* * * 


THE agents at Topeka, Kan., have reorganized their local board and 
appointed S, W. Stone as “stamping secretary.” The companies, how. 
ever, refuse to recognize the organization, probably on account of the 
flat assessment being made on them, 


* * * 


JoserH MeEpiLtt of The Tribune Company last year only carried 
$30,000, or ten per cent insurance, on his immense plant, the value of 
which is roughly estimated at $300,000, without the coinsurance clause, 
In this case a total loss to the companies carrying the risk wouid have 
been the result had even a small blaze occurred in his printing office. 
The increase in rate from seventy-five cents to I per cent and 1,25 per 








THE 


cent, and the application of the coinsurance clause to Mr. Medill’s property 
probably accounts for the war being declared by The Tribune against the 
Chicago Association of Fire Underwriters. Mr. Medill is not compelled 
to accept the association company’s policies or their rules, neither are 
the companies or their representatives obliged to give the publication of 
their annual statements to The Tribune, 
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Tue Guarantee Company of North America has of late been very 
successful in capturing and punishing all absconders bonded by it. 
James Grant, the company’s secretary, recently gave me the follow- 
ing information in regard to two cases, which are quite interesting: 
B. F. Allen, Jr., a messenger at La Junta, Col., for Wells, Fargo 
& Co., absconded, September 10, with over $3200, The bond issued 
in his case was $3000, He was arrested at Montgomery, Ala., con- 
fessed his guilt, and was remanded to jail in default of $6000, In 
May, 1887, J. F. Newton was agent for the C. B. and Q. at Sandwich, 
Ill. The amount taken by this individual was about $300, and was paid 
to the railroad company by the Guarantee Company. Newton escaped 
arrest for eighteen months; but has just been apprehended, and in de- 
fault of $1200 bail has been committed to jail to await trial in February, 
1889. 

% x * 

THE third annual banquet of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion will take place Wednesday, January 9g, 1889, at ‘‘ Kinsley’s.” The 
committee of arrangements consists of E. M. Teall, Wm. R. Kerr, Chas, 
W. Drew, R. S. Critchell and Geo. W. Montgomery. 


* * * 


Among the recent visitors to La Salle street, were Thos. Bennet, 
general superintendent of the Pacific Mutual Life and Accident Insurance 
Company ; C. B. Boothe, secretary of the organization committee of the 
Lumbermens New Mutual Insurance Company of Winona, Minn., and 
F, Gund, secretary of the German Insurance Company of Freeport. 

Cuicaco, December 15. oe a 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


INDIANA STOCK AND MUTUAL COMPANIES. 
[To THE EpITorR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In a recent number of your valuable paper you wrote as follows: 

But there is another class that have no claim to public confidence 
whatever. These are organized in the States and Territories where the 
laws are exceedingly lax regarding the formation of corporations, so that 
it is not necessary for those speculative insurance concerns tu have much, 
if any, available assets. To make a show they pool in the fag end of a 
lot of rubbish, dub it assets, obtain a charter, and forthwith seek 
for business in other States by underground connections. Dakota, 
Washington Territory, Oregon, Indiana, Iowa, Virginia and Alabama 
have each contributed to this brood of speculative wildcats, while Minne- 
sota and California lay claim to new companies whose character has not 
yet been fully developed. 

We desire to call your attention to the injustice which you do the State 
of Indiana in classing it among these States. The State of Indiana re- 
quires that any company organizing as stock insurance company shall 
have a capital, paid up, of $200,000, This law was passed by outside in- 
surance companies, who controlled the legislature, and had the law 
enacted in order to prevent smal! insurance companies from organizing. 


The stock companies doing business in the State of Indiana to-day that - 


have less than a capital of $200,000 paid up are those companies that are 
operating under special charters which were granted previous to 1850 and 
1851. We have no joint stock companies operating in our State to-day 
excepting those that are operating under old special charters. 

Perhaps you may refer to two or three mutual fire insurance companies 
that have been organized at Indianapolis, Michigan City and South Bend. 
If so, you should so state in your article that Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan and other States are very lax in their insurance 
laws regarding the organization of mutual fire insurance companies, 
They are very severe, however, in their requirements as to the amount 
of cash capital that shall be paid up in the organization of any stock fire 
insurance companies, and our Indiana laws are almost exactly the same 
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in regard to the organization of mutual fire insurance companies as the 
laws of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, all of which laws we 
deem to be very insufficient in guarding the interests of the insured who 
seek protection in so-called mutual fire insurance companies. 

We believe your paper desires to give the exact facts in reference to 
anything of this kind. We therefore call your attention to the error 
which you have made. M. V. McGILLiArp, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 11. 





AT THE WORKS ONLY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The following form, now in use for ships on stocks, was the subject of 
some discussion as to the exact location of material covered under it, 
Will you kindly give your interpretation as to where ‘‘ material used and 
to be used in construction, etc.,” must be, in order to be carried by pol- 
icy to which the subjoined form is attached ? 

On the iron hull and joiner work of 
built at the iron ship building works situate at 
It is understood that this insurance covers all parts and portions of said 
hull as well as material used and to be used in the construction thereof 


while on the stocks (with privilege to launch), after launching and while 
afloat; privilege to set up machinery therein, etc. MARSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 13. 

[The policy was unquestionably intended to cover material, etc., within 
the prescribed limits of the shipbuilding works. It would be unreason- 
able to suppose that it covered material in process of manufacture that 
might be scattered all over the State in a dozen different shops.—EDITOR 
THE SPECTATOR | 





FIRE INSURANCE IN VIRGINIA IN 1888. 


The losses in Virginia this year have been about $600,000, of which 
$500,000 have been borne by the authorized companies. The premium 
receipts by the authorized companies will be about $1,200,000, Here is 
a margin for profit, after paying taxes, commissions and expenses. 

The fifteen per cent commission question is giving us trouble and 
threatens to break up the State Board of Underwriters. Some companies 
think such a consummation fraught with disaster; a minority think it 
desirable. We shall have to wait for results to see which is right. The 
minority hold that the full rates of premium which have so far been 
maintained in Virginia,have enabled companies to pay twenty per cent 
commission, and that if we have, as we are likely to have, if the board 
goes, lower rates of premium, all companies will be compelled to come 
down to fifteen per cent commission. It is presumed that the said minor- 
ity’s experience, elsewhere than in this State, justifies them in this con- 
clusion. 

The outside or underground insurance evil has about cured itself. The 
outsiders pay their losses so badly that our people, even in the rural dis- 
tricts and frame towns, don’t want their policies if they can get any 
other. 7 8 

RicHMmonp, VaA., December 15. 





CANADIAN JOTTINGS. 


GuELPH had another large bonfire a few evenings later, when the 
Grand Trunk Railway freight sheds were destroyed, causing a loss of 
about $12,000. The Grand Trunk Railway insurance is carried, I believe, 
by the Home or Phenix, and, when it was taken, the Canadians shook 
their heads, gave a whistle and said the Americans were very, very wicked 
to come over here and make such low rates, something like seventy-five 
cents for three years. 

* * * 

On account of the difficulty existing between the provincial govern- 
ment and the companies, ve the London Asylum loss, the Inspector of 
Insurance for the province ordered all policies on government property 
dropped. Almost immediately came a loss of $12,000 on the penitentiary 
here, and now about $20,000 more on the barns of the government farm, 
just out of Guelph. These losses are so serious that the Inspector felt 
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bound to make a statement, calling thé attention of the public to the 
amountof money saved (?) by not paying premiums. Of course the compa- 
nies do not complain that the policies were dropped in time to save them 
a large loss. The farm barns at Guelph were burned first about two years 
ago, and both fires were presumably incendiary. When rebuilt, the 
building will be so separated that one fire will not burn all. The London 
Asylum case has not yet reached a verdict, but indications favor the 


companies, 


* * * 


Loxpon, OnT., had a $100,000 fire in the McClary stove works the 
other night, but the buildings were so divided and so well constructed 
that the general policies pay only a partial loss. Montreal still keeps up 
its disastrous series of fires, and it is safe to say that the year just closing 
will show losses largely in excess of premiums in that city. It was the 
same in 1887, and has been the same almost every year, and will continue 
so long as the companies grant so large an amount of insurance and pay 
losses with so little investigation. There is a lax moral sentiment in 
Montreal that cannot be found elsewhere in Canada, On the 7th inst. 
the companies reduced the rates in that city to where they were after the 
first advance was made, but this concession was not made until the 
council had appropriated a large sum to improve the department, and 
appointed a new chief. Whether or not Mr. Benoit will be an improve- 
ment over Mr. Paton remains to be seen. The latest large fire there 
occurred last week in Henry Lyman & Son’s wholesale drug warehouse, 
causing a loss of $130,000, fully insured. The senior partner of the firm 
is president of the Citizen Insurance Company, and that company had a 


large line. 


* * * 


Burrao, which is much nearer here than is Montreal, is apparently 
passing through the same fiery ordeal, for hardly a week passes that we 
do not hear of a considerable blaze there. 


* * * 


THE following is clipped from last week’s Specrator: ‘* One Lyons, 
who recently died at Cleveland from the effects of an accident, confessed 
on his death-bed to having fired a mill at Digby, N. S., thirteen years 
ago, for which crime an innocent man named Borden spent a year and a 
half in prison.” The authorities at Digby investigated the matter, and 
found that no man by the name of Lyons had died in Cleveland, and no 
magistrate of the name that was signed to the supposed confession ex- 


isted there, 


* * * 


Tue sprinkler craze is striking Canada very hard just at present, and 
in this connection it is interesting to note that the Cortland (N. Y.) 
wagon works were thus equipped, but burned, 


* * * 


THE year just closing has, upon the whole, been a good one in Canada 
for both fire and life companies, and few of the former will show a loss 
ratio of over fifty per cent. 

* 


* * 


W. F. DEARBORN of Boston, George P. Germain of Buffalo and C. C. 
Foster of Montreal have been recent visitors here, and Governor Mori- 
son of the British America has returned from a fortnight’s trip East. E. 
P. Pearson, agent for the Northern and Connecticut, went to Washing- 
ton to see O'Connor row his great race, and took in New York city on 


the way, 


* * * 


Tuis year has seen a remarkable growth in Toronto, and the extraordi- 
nary amount of building going on reminds one of a Western city, only 
the buildings are all of the most substantial sort. 


* * * 


As soon as possible after the first of next month I will send you the 
best figures obtainable of the result of the year’s business. Day. 
Toronto, Ont., December 12. 





—When Shaw’s Opera House at Cameron, Mo., was found recently to 
be on fire the citizens ran for the engine only to find that the hoze nozzle 
had been taken away and the reel disabled. Fire apparatus without a 
proper company to take care of it is not of much use, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





A Protest Against Sprinkler Rebates. 


THE following letter supporting our view of the sprinkler question we 
find in The Commercial Bulletin : 


Referring to the Cortland Wagon Works fire and the statements of the 
sprinkler company, which you and your readers have probably all seen, 
the sprinkler company to my mind condemns itself in the *‘ statements ” 
bearing on this fire as furnished the companies. The sprinkler compa- 
nies are ‘‘ cutting rates” as badly as the fire underwriters are, and the 
result is poor work, and out of this will come heavy losses for the fire 
companies, Manufacturers are taking advaatage of the sprinkler craze 
to save money, and it pays them to put in sprinklers even if they do not 
protect against fires, for the reduction in the fire rates soon pays them for 
theeintroduction of the plant. Take, for example, Green’s hat factory at 
Danbury, Conn.: Former rate, 24% per cent; rate just made because of 
sprinkled system, 65c. 





NE IN oo iicnss kip csstke sadcandes bunsasecsces $1,687.50 premium. 
$75,000 at 65¢ Civepadeeniuseectadedeiendakvesobsagsdiulsadeas 487.50 
Saving in premiums in one year...........ceeeee ee eeeeees $1,200 00 


Let the fire insurance companies come together and fix upon a standard 
sprinkler system, and unless this standard is complied with let no re- 
duction be made. Some sprinkler companies do not compete with the 
riff-raff concerns, and so we have no losses where their system is intro- 
duced. UNDERWRITER, 





The Question of Roof Construction. 


WE printed last week an interview with Chief Engineer Shay of the New 
York Fire Department, in which the matter of the advisability of building 
roofs of solid masonry was touched upon. This question of the obstruc- 
tion offered to the work of the fire department by roofs constructed of 
brick or iron or even of pitch or tar and gravel, has been under discus- 
sion for some time past by the New York Board of Underwiters, and 
Chief Shay having been asked his opinion upon the subject, replied as 
BUREAU OF CHIEF OF DEPARTMENT, 


follows: 
157.4 & 159 East 67TH STREET, 
New York, November 28, 1888. j 


HEADQUARTERS FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


GerorcE T. PATTERSON, Esq., Chairman Fire Patrol Committee : 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 26th at hand, and in answer thereto | approve 
of your intention to submit a proposition to the Board of Underwriters 
that brick or iron roofs shall have skylights of glass in iron frames not less 
than 6 x 10 feet, as they would be a decided advantage to this department 
when at work at fires inside of such buildings, for the reason that they 
could be opened from the roofs, thereby allowing hot air and smoke to 
escape, preventing explosions, and making it possible for the force to 
remain inside and extinguish the fire without unnecessary loss or delay. 
As you request me to offer suggestions in connection with this matter, | 
would suggest that buildings 200 feet in depth should have two such 
skylights, one about one-third of the distance from each end of the build- 
ing. I desire also to say (while on this subject) that another source of 
annoyance to this department is the gravel roof, which offers consider- 
able resistance, and would suggest that they also be included in your 
resolution to have skylights as well as the brick and iron roofs. 

Very respectfully, 
Cuas. O, SHAy, Chief of Department. 


An amendment to the building schedule was introduced at a recent 
meeting of the board providing a pevalty for brick or iron roofs unless 
constructed with at least one skylight of heavy glass on an iron frame, 





Infantile Insurance. 


Tue following report has been made to the committee of management of 
the Royal Liver Friendly Society by the secretary of that society: 
16 Prescot STREET, LIVERPOOL, November 1, 1888. 

GENTLEMEN—In accordance with instructions I have endeavored to 
obtain some reliable data from our own experience as to the rate of 
infantile mortality, and have made a comparison therefrom with the sta- 
tistics furnished in Table V. (columns 3 and 5) of the Registrar-General’s 
quarterly returns. I have had carefully ascertained from the books and 
records of the society both the number of assurances effected on children 
from one day up to one year of age, and the number of deaths of children 
under one year of age in the towns in question, and with the object of 
better comparing the result with the mortality at the same age, as dis- 
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fantile mortality is in no degree increased by the assurance of children. 
There is little doubt that the experience of any other well-conducted in- 
dustrial society or company would corroborate our own. It is obviously 
to the interest of agents, collectors and committee of management alike 
that these children should live and continue to pay into the funds of the 
society. Some of those who oppose infantile assurance (from mistaken 
motives or from a want of practical knowledge of the subject) would 
almost make it be believed that we prosper by our losses in this respect, 
to judge from what has been said before the select committee recently 
appointed to consider the subject of legislation for friendly societies. 
Even had our percentage of death disclosed a higher rate of mortality 
than those of the Registrar-General, it could not have been taken as an 
argument in favor of abolishing infantile assurance, for the fact must fiot 
be lost sight of that industrial assurance deals principally with the poorer 
section of the community, where it would be only natural to find the mor- 
tality proportionately heavy. The Rev. Mr, Waugh should seek else- 
where the cause of the excessive infantile mortality which (although not 
to the alarming extent so recklessly asserted without proof) all right- 
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closed by the Registrar-General, I have taken three successive periods of 
six months each, and the result will show to any unbiased mind that in- 


Montreux were startled from their slumbers by a terrifie rumbling noise. 

On gazing from their windows they beheld a gigantic torrent of water, 
mingled with trees, boulders and fragments of houses rushing down 
through the town to the lake below, carrying everything before it. It re- 
quired but a glance to convince those of the inhabitants who were fortu- 
nate enough to escape, that their worst fears had been realized, and that 
the immense reservoir at Souzier, a village about a couple of thousand 
feet above Montreux, had given way, and poured forth its 20,000,000 gal- 
lons of water almost perpendicularly on the town below. Striking the 
latter a little to the left of the railroad station, it destroyed the high-road 
leading up to Les Avants, toppled over the houses, stables, shops and 
hotels in its course, killed the occupants, tore away the high and broad 
railway embankment, and at length, reaching the carriage road which runs 
along the shore, dashed through the gardens of the Hotel du Cygne into 
the lake. 

Fortunately the breadth of the torrent was not great, otherwise the loss 
of life would have been appalling. The official returns give the number 
of liveslost as not exceeding twenty, but it is probable that these figures 
do not represent the real number of victims, since the authorities, 
realizing the fact that the town depends for its existence entirely on its 



























































REGISTRAR-GENERAL.—S1x Montus EnpInG Rovat Liver.—Six Montus EnpDING | Royal 

June, 1888, JuNE, 1888. | Registrar’s Livor’s 

TOWN, ose a = a Percentage 

: Percentage i | Eighteen sor tne 

Born, Died. ae ticatine. Insured. Died. yo er ag | Months, sore 

London Oe ree eG bd. ca tne BON PT Coben Ne tasee nae eeor 66,952 9,002 13.44 1,055 81 7.67 | 15 00 9.13 
BrIgQhtOD. .. .cccccccccccccccvccscrvcccccccscccescoseseece 1,370 174 12.70 37 I 2.70 14.18 8.79 
IN o.0:60.0:6 050:5:06.00 06505400000 Fon TS eE SES CORR CORES 2,467 3Ir 12.60 57 2 3.50 13.71 5.78 
PE Sicchenetaceenes ev csencpededeepevasdeeenwesaeena 1,735 242 13.94 51 7 13.72 15.12 8.16 
Plymouth 2.22. .ceeeeceeee ste eeenecceeeeseseeteseceenees 1,281 200 15.61 48 7 14.58 18.21 11.21 
PI ce pekawies KileCeenwoncneehenesswsttecwer Wiesneees s | 3,461 435 12.56 252 15 5.95 14.07 7.46 
Wolverhampton... ...sseseeeeececceeeesecereneeceeereces 1,403 224 15.94 281 24 8 54 17.00 9.09 
Birmingham. ....cccc-ccccccccscccccccccccccccsccccccscee| 6,987 964 13.79 1,390 82 5.89 16.35 7.50 
DMCC ir cccccccsscccseseseseseccevewe 2,503 406 16,22 15 - 13.33 19.25 10.52 
Nottingham ...........-e0eeeee eee eeeeee 3,587 523 14.58 109 8 7-33 16.22 7.66 
DE co vinccensnavasccesccecidssceetosdscccievecveseeses | 1,447 210 14 51 26 ° ° 14.32 10.00 
Birkenhead and Liverpool ............---++eeeeeeeeeeeeee } 10,741 1,475 13.73 2,592 167 6.44 16 66 8.32 
SE abne ie udE ithe tasdaccs pee ee weReeinae Creates vent ade | 1,891 293 15.49 155 18 11.61 16.58 8.11 
Manchester and Salford............6.eceecee cere eeeeeeeee 10,536 1,680 15 94 609 41 6.73 17.54 7.43 
IN 50 09b00NROCN 0 CaN meae er Oss. USOT ESS coc nesineuTes 2,142 313 14.61 80 10 12.50 17.29 9.97 
Blackburn........ SAUSAGE CADE SO NO NEAT erm camnerwneeee 2,072 407 19.64 28 8 28.57 19.66 13.25 
Preston 1,983 318 16.03 44 4 9.09 19.58 12.65 
PSD ocevesscedvccccndecsied steed edbdeecsesezanes 1,174 182 15.50 43 5 11.62 17.27 10.06 
PAMIAE. 5 cc ccc cccevceccsecscsssesvesevecssecveseses «sede 1,146 | 160 13 96 175 16 9.14 14 86 8.49 
Bradtord......cccccccccccsccccccccccccccccscsessovescves 3,217 444 13.80 yoo 9 9 16.46 10.55 
i cath Kaa abbekedae sep bsqwetieds peeTReRPENE ER ECS 5,758 787 13.66 37 45 10.29 16.04 9.43 

4 
Sheffield...........cccccccccccccsccccsccccccsccecceeccces 5,063 787 15.54 693 48 6.92 16.99 8.88 
DE Kebbbcwecwsntssicdst ews casseonepeccastvevestennseus 3,136 428 13.64 67 20 7.49 15.54 8.81 
Sunderland ‘ 2,360 273 11.56 298 8 8.16 13.86 6.09 
ENS og pO unlss b-cn db eeeeiaeeceenederesooereretsese 3,058 407 13.30 28 oO ° 16.86 4.68 
Err rr reer rer err eer toe ri 2,275 269 11.83 59 29 8.07 15.31 7.41 
Edinburgh 3,836 519 13.52 381 ° ° 13 66 3.04 
GOOG oi deh des cecccnreweeccesreoceesiececeseeseeevseses 9,864 1,321 13.39 79 43 6.33 13.59 7.10 
Stal ae SES SEL Ss ale iG aera Ne: ee IRS 5,255 814 15.49 661 21 5 81 18.44 6.94 
jpn 3 
WE pc ewecevetisa desler stevhenesteseatessseetas 168,702 23,568 13.97 | 10-50 721 7.10 =| 15.73 8.24 
a } 

















We have omitted from the above table the results obtained by comparing two earlier periods of six months each, which do not materially differ 
from the results here shown. The total figures given above contemplate and include these unpublished materials. 


thinking persons, whilst deploring, must admit to exist. Drink, over- 
crowding and immorality will be found to be the potent factors in the 
catalogue of preventable deaths among children of tender years. With 
the poor the love of parents for their offspring is as strong as amongst 
those who are better circumstanced, and it is a scandalous libel upon 
the working classes to allege that thrift on their part arises from evil 
motives. Space will not permit of further remarks on this subject, but 
the annexed tabular statement will speak for itself. I am, your obedient 
servant, FRANK H, TAUNTON, Secretary. 





The Souzier Reservoir Disaster. 
A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Tribune, writing from Lausanne, 
Switzerland, under date of November 17, gives a most interesting account 
of the bursting of the Souzier reservoir, of which the cable advised us 
briefly at the time. 
The church-tower clock, he writes, was just striking the hour of five on 
the morning of Tuesday of last week, when suddenly the people of 








foreign visitors, are now seeking by all the means in their power to di- 
minish the importance of the disaster, which they fear will have the effect 
of frightening away many of the strangers who usually spend the winter 
there. In order to convince one’s self of the extent of the catastrophe it 
was only necessary to gaze upon the havoc which the water had wrought 
in the pretty little town. The course which the torrent had taken was 
clearly shown by the ruined houses and stables, and by the streets and 
gardens covered to a depth of more than six feet with huge rocks, mud 
and fragments of buildings. Here and there the carcasses of dead cattle 
were to be seen caught under heavy boulders, but the majority of the 
bodies of those who perished were swept into the depths of the lake, 
which at that particular spot is almost fathomless. For three days after 
the accident the one section of the town was completely cut off from the 
other, and the only way in which communication could be maintained was 
by means of boats along the shores of the lake. I may add that several 
of the annexes, including the kitchens and offices, of the well-known 
Hotel du Cygne, were swept away by the torrent, the force of which may 
be estimated by the fact that some of the pieces of rock which were 
washed into the gardens of the hotel are over eight feet in height. 

The village of Souzier is up on the side of the mountain at about the 
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same level as Glion, from which it is separated by the gorge known as the 
Chaudron, The reservoir was badly constructed, since the bottom, in- 
stead of being level, followed the steep slope of the mountain. By this 
means almost the whole weight of the water was allowed to press against 
the lower wall of the reservoir. Some days previously ominous cracks had 
been observed on the face of this wall, and the chief engineer had given 
strict orders that the reservoir should not be permitted to become more 
than half full. On the Monday evening preceding the catastrophe the 
man in charge of the reservoir had telephoned down to the pumping 
station on the shores of the lake not to pump up any more water. After 
sending this message he left off work for the night and went home, 
leaving the reservoir to its own devices until the next morning. Unfor- 
tunately, the telephone did not work well, and the man down at the pump- 
ing statioa understood the message as asking him to pump up more 
water. Accordingly, he set his machinery in motion, and by the next 
morning at four o’clock the reservoir had been pumped full to the very 
brim. The lower wall was unable to withstand the immense increase of 
pressure on its already defective surface, and about an hour later suddenly 
gave way. 





The Guaranty Mutual Accident Association. 
Tue following report was made by Examiners Shannon and Horan, after 
a thorough examination into the condition of the Guaranty Mutual Acci- 
dent Association of New York: 
New York, June 15, 1888, 
To the Honorable Robert A. Maxwell, Superintendent Insurance Department, 
Albany, N. Y.: 

Sirn—Pursuant to instructions contained in appointment No. 568, the 
undersigned have made an examination of the condition and affairs of the 
Guaranty Mutual Accident Association of New York city, and respect- 
fully submit the following report: 

This association began operations in April, 1886, and transacts the 
business of accident insurance on the co-operative or assessment plan. 

Previous to April, 1888, the practice was to charge each member an 
assessment of $3, payable quarterly, the first assessment becoming due 
three months after the date of the policy, The members were divided 
into six classes, according to the nature of their occupation, and the 
amount of benefit payable upon death or disability from accident was 
graded according to this classification. Under this arrangement the asso- 
ciation received only $9 during the first year after the issue of the policy, 
and it was found that more than fifty per cent of the accidents on which 
claims were made occurred in the first three months, and that a large pro- 
portion of the members allowed their policies to lapse during the first 
year, the result being that the receipts were not sufficient to meet the 
losses and expenses, and making it necessary to change the methods of 
conducting the business. 

This was done by making the first assessment payable within one month 
from the date of the policy, and subsequent assessments at intervals of 
seventy-two days, being at the rate of five assessments a year, and by 
declining to insure persons engaged in the hazardous occupations of 
classes five and six, as shown in the association’s manual. The associa- 
tion will undoubtedly be strengthened by this new arrangement. 

The annual statement of December 31, 1887, made to your department, 
was found to be correct, except in the item of liability for losses unpaid, 
which are reported as amounting to $7,281.17. This amount is made up 
of claims for weekly indemnities, and does not include death claims, 
amounting to $8000, and claims of $3500 for loss of limbs, which would 
increase the loss liability to $18,781.17. 

Some of the claims are no doubt exorbitant, and others, perhaps, are 
not valid ; but as full payment is insisted upon by the claimants, they 
should be reported as liabilities until they are passed upon by some com- 
petent authority. 

The expenses of the association, except death losses, weekly indemni- 
ties and expenses incidental to their adjustment, are paid by the president 
under a contract between himself and the association, whereby, in con- 
sideration of the payment to him of the admission fees and forty cents per 
month for each certificate in force, he agrees to pay such expenses, 

From the beginning of business in April, 1886, up io May 31, 1888, in- 
clusive, the total income from membership fees and assessments was 
$71,833.66. The allowance to the president for the expenses of manage- 
ment during the same period on the basis above noted was $50,335.95. 
The disbursements for claims and other expenses payable by the associa- 
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tion amounted to $35,894.79, which, with the allowance to the president, 
makes a total of $86,230.74. As the receipts amounted to only $71,833.66, 
it became necessary for the president to forego his allowances to the 
extent of $14 397.08. Of this sum he has unconditionally remitted 
$4,568.77 to the association, being the amount of the deficiency in 1886, 
He has also transferred to the association the balance of his claim for the 
year 1887, amounting to $9.994.55, with the understanding that it shall 
not be a liability against the association, unless the business in the future 
shall be such as to justify the payment of it. 
A copy of the by-laws, marked Exhibit ‘‘ A,” manual, marked ‘ B,” 
and a blank certificate, marked ‘‘ C,” are annexed hereto. 
MICHAEL SHANNON, Chief Examiner. 
Joun A, Horan, 





Accident and Sick Insurance of Agricultural Laborers in Saxony. 


THE fo!lowing is the report of Samuel Rolfe Millar, American Consul at 
Leipsic, as published by the S:ate Department in its latest volume of 
Consular Reports : 

As a supplement to the report which I presented some time ago on the 
sick insurance law of Germany, I beg now to offer the following sketch 
of the recent legislation in Saxony to extend the benefits of the law to 
laborers engaged in agriculture and forestry, These laborers, with some 
other classes of employees, were excluded from the compulsory operation 
of the imperial sick and accident insurance laws, but might be brought 
within its scope either by the local option of a community or by means of 
internal legislation on the part of any one of the States composing the 
Empire. 

In Saxony, where about 300,000 persons are engaged in agriculture and 
forestry, small advantage has hitherto been taken of local option, owing 
apparently to the difficulty of distinguishing between the farm hands who 
are, and those who are not, liable to insurance. The Saxon government 
has accordingly introduced a legislative scheme for the whole of Saxony, 
the chief provisions of which are as follows: 

As regards sick insurance the existing organization is so utilized that 
it is now compulsory on agricu'tural and forest laborers to belung either 
to an Orts Kasse or Betriebs Kasse which represent the higher grade of insur- 
ance, or, where these do not exist, to the Gemeinde Kasse, which, for a 
smaller contribution, confers somewhat smaller but still sufficient benefits. 
Funds of lower grade, in which agricultural and forest laborers are en- 
rolled, must either revise their statutes to the level required by the law 
for such laborers, or the latter must leave and enroll themselves in a fund 
of higher grade. Casual laborers are not liable to insurance unless the 
statutes of the local fund require it. The family of the employer May be 
enrolled in the Gemeinde Kasse. The employer himself can join only the 
Orts or Betriebs Kasse, and that only when such cases are provided for in 
the statutes of the fund in question. 

As regards accident insurance, the whole of Saxony has, for the pur- 
pose of insuring agricultural and forest laborers, been formed into a 
single Genossenschaft or guild, with its seat and office in Dresden. Per- 
sons liable to accident insurance are, first, all employees whose wages or 
salary does not exceed 2000 marks ($476) per annum, and secondly, the 
employer, his wife and family. The former are assessed on their indi- 
vidual earnings, the latter on 300-fold average dsily wages of the ordi- 
nary day laborer. By local statute compulsory insurance may also be 
extended to employees whose wages exceed 2000 marks per annum, The 
local statutes may also settle the conditions on which persons not legally 
liable may effect insurance in the guild. For the first thirteen weeks 
after an accident the burden of insurance falls on the sick fund. At the 
end of that period, or earlier in case of death, the accident fund has to 
bear the compensation. 

The executive functions of the guild are placed in the hands of a guild 
committee (Genossenschaftsvorstand) who are assisted by confidential offi- 
cers (Vertrauensmaenner), whose duty it is to supply the committee with 
information required from their localities. The annual accounts are to be 
audited and passed by the agricultural council for the Kingdom of Sax- 
ony. The law also contains a number of regulations for the conduct of 
the business of the guild which are only of local interest. It is, however, 
expressly enacted that no employer may contract himself out of his obliga- 
tions under this act. Any such contracts with his servants or laborers 
are null and void. 

With this act another important step has been taken towards the exten- 
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sion of the insurance acts to all classes of persons in the employment of 
others, and I may add, in conclusion, that the city council of Leipsic has 
also extended compulsory sick insurance to clerks and similar assistants 
in places of business within its district. 





The Automatic Sprinklers at the Cortland Fire. 
THE managers of the automatic sprinkler company that put in the plant 
at the Cortland wagon factory have sent a communication to the insur- 
ance companies to explain why the sprinklers did not- work at the time 
of the fire. As this is one of the instances cited by us in proof of our 
statement that the companies were allowing too great a rebate for sprink- 
lers that do not all work, we condense the statement of the sprinkler man- 
agers. The fact remains that the rate on the factory was reduced from 3 
per cent to 114 because of the introduction of the sprinklers, and that 
when the fire occurred the factory was destroyed. The following is a 
synopsis of the company’s statement : 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER COMPANY, 317 Broan [ 

New York, December 12, 1888. 


We submit herewith statements bearing on the fire of Cortland Wagon 
Company, the results of our investigation to find the reason for the 
sprinkler system not holding the fire in check. Such investigation we 
believe to be due to insurance interests and but simple justice to our- 
selves, It will be borne in mind that there was no second source of sup- 
ply, the systemy depending upon the street mains, from wh.ch the sprinkler 
system had a six-inch connection. It will also be understood that the 
stand-pipe referred to in appended statement is not connected with 
sprinkler system, but isa direct tap from the city main within twenty 
feet of the sprinkler tap. it will thus be seen that if there was no water 
in the main for a two-inch tap there could have been none for a six-inch 
sprinkler tap. Sprinklers can do no service without water. 

Ed. Fitzgerald, engineer, testifies that he was awakened by Mr. Hale, 
the watchman, and in a very few moments after tried to turn the water on 
from a section of hose on a 2'%-inch stand-pipe in his boiler room, and 
from which he had filled his boiler at five o’clock that afternoon, but not 
a drop of water could be had at this time. This stand-pipe runs direct 
from the same city main in front of the office trom which the sprinkler 
system gets its water supply. Some few minutes after he sent his 
brother to look at a valve on the ground floor of the office building to see 
if it was turned ; he came back and reported it open. There is still an- 
other valve between this valve and the street main, down in the ground 
and locked, about thirty feet from the main street gate valve of the 
sprinkler system; this was not examined, but the superintendent of 
water-works says he turned off this outside valve in the morning when 
the fire was out. After this Mr. F.’s duties kept him with the company’s 
steamer, which did good service, drawing its water from a well. Evcry 
sprinkler he has seen which was in the fire is open. 

Jagpes Ray testified that each automatic valve is boxed up in heavy 
doutte boxes, securely screwed together. ‘‘After the fire I, in the 
presence of insurance men and others, opened these boxes and found 
every valve released. I have tested since the fire the valves in the un- 
burnt buildings and find them in free working order.” Every sprinkler 
he has seen which was in the fire is open, 

M. Dillon, chief of No. 4 Emerald Hose, testified that he was one of 
the first to get on the ground witha stream. At first he could not get a 
stream of water up to the eaves of the second story building; after a 
while the pressure was better. Every sprinkler that went through the 
fire that he has seen was open. 

James Letts says: When the fire was in the wheel-room he had hold 
of the hose, and the stream of water was so feeble it would not break the 
glass in the window ten feet away, so he got a man to break the glass 
with a pole. 

Theo. S. Darby says: I heard the automatic gongs ringing. 

Ira A. Dexter says: I arrived at the fire very early and ran to the hose 
stand-pipe in the company’s paint shop and tried to get a stream of water 
on the fire, but could not get a drop, 
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The Fallacy of Surplus Ratios. 


Tue following table and comments thereon we extract from The Weekly 
Statement of December 12: 

As atest of solvency or strength, the fallacy of the surplus ratio test 
is exhibited by the foliowing ratios of assets to liabilities which were 
shown, at the various dates named, by twenty-five companies that were 
expelled from Massachusetts prior to 1873, and finally collapsed and be- 
came bankrupt, 

Nothing could more completely expose the absurd claim that a high 
ratio of assets to liabilities is the true test of strength. Most of the 
failed companies showed a surplus ratio far above that ever held by any 
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company now doing business in the United States, even after including 
eapital stock and tontine dividend liabilities as surplus. The true meas- 
ure of every company’s strength and permanency is the characterand mag- 
nitude of its business and investments, the prudence of its management, 
the economy of its expenditures and the plans upon which its business 
is conducted. 
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Fatal Explosion of Oatmeal Dust. 
THREE men were killed, one fatally injured andanumber of people badly 
shaken up at twoo’clock on Tuesday morning of last week by an explosion 
of meal dust which completely wrecked the three-story brick building on 
North Halstead street, Chicago, occupied by David Oliver as an oatmeal 
mill. Several adjoining buildings were badly shattered. The shock 
was felt a mile away. The buildings in the vicinity were bombarded 
with flying bricks and timbers, and nearly every pane of window glass 
within a radius of six blocks was broken. The noise of the explosion 
had hardly died away before flames sprung up from the wrecked mill. 
Sparks ignited buildings two blocks away, and for a half hour the firemen 
had all they could do to prevent a half dozen serious fires. 

It was known that four men had been at work in the meal mill, and 
about twenty in the planing mill next door. The men in the planing mill 
all made their escape, a few of them badly hurt. Hundreds of men 
searched anxiously for the missing millers, and after some time one of 
them, John Holmes, was found lying in an alley across the street fatally 
injured. He was working in the second story of the mill, and was 
hurled through a window and across the street. The dead bodies of 
three other men were found in the ruins. 

Persons who were asleep in buildings near the wrecked mill were 
thrown out of bed by the explosion. Charles Murphy occupied rooms 
over the saloon at Fulton and Halstead streets. His wife and his two 
children and his mother were thrown violently from their beds upon the 
floor or against the walls. Within an instant the house was enveloped in 
flames, and the cries. of the dazed occupants reached the people on the 
street. One, Charles Bleu, rushed into the building at the risk of his 
life, and carried out the women and children safely, making three trips 
into the burning house. How the dust was ignited is not known, 





Pneumonia Mortality in Massachusetts Alms-houses. 


As a slight contribution to the further study of mortality from pneumonia, 
a consideration of some figures derived from the reports of the three 
State alms-houses in Massachusetts may prove of interest. In the Mon- 
son work-house the death rate for the decade 1856 to 1865 was 21.09 per 
cent, while for the decade 1866 to 1875 it had fallen to 16.43 per cent. 
Since 1872, when the institution was converted into a State primary 
school, the adult paupers being sent to the State alms-houses at Bridge- 
water and Tewksbury, pneumonia has been so infrequent among the 
children as practically to be absent. At any rate, no comparison is pos- 
sible with the data of the previous decades. 

Of the Bridgewater work-house we have data at our disposal since 1861. 
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For the five years from 1861 to 1865 the death rate from pneumonia in 
this alms-house was 27.44 per cent; for the decade 1866 to 1875, 28.12 
per cent, and for the decade 1876 to 1885, 36.58 per cent, showing a 
small though steady increase. From the Tewksbury State alms-house 
the reports are more complete, showing for the decade 1856 to 1865 the 
very low rate of 13.95 per cent; for 1866 to 1875, the large rate of 36.25 
per cent, and for 1876 to 1885, the still larger rate of 40 percent. Elim- 
inating, however, as years of exceptional mortality, the year 1874, when 
of twenty-six patients fourteen died, the year 1875, when out of thirty 
twenty died, and the year 1885, when of eleven patients all died, we get 
a death rate for the three decades of 13.95 per cent, 23.07 per cent and 
34.67 per cent. 

Since the inmates of these institutions are, and always have been, pau- 
pers without any legal residence in the State, the fact that they are for 
the most part foreigners does not perhaps vitally enter into the problem 
whether the modern treatment of pneumonia is more or is less efficacious 
than was the treatment of former years. The trustworthiness ‘of the sta- 
tistics taken as a whole may, however, well be doubted, in view espe- 
cially of the fact that in one of the institutions the number of deaths from 
pneumonia in one year appears to exceed the number of cases of the dis- 
ease that had been under treatment, while in another year in which 
deaths from the disease are recorded there are no recorded cases of sick- 
ness from pneumonia, although we do find that there were cases of ‘‘ con- 
gestion of the lungs” as well as of ‘‘ other respiratory diseases.” 

This matter of diagnosis is of vital consideration. When Dr. Harts- 
horne read his paper last February before the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia on the ‘‘Past and Present Mortality and Treatment of 
Pneumonia,” Professor Osler made the point in his discussion of it that 
the present diagnoses of pneumonia differ so radically from the diagnoses 
of the disease made even a few decades ago as to prevent a complete 
comparison. In addition to this, it seems the part of caution to consider 
whether there be not other discrepancies, if not positive errors, in the 
statistical computations which militate against the idea that any compari- 
son between the mortality of the disease in separated decades can be so 
‘* fairly and safely” made as to allow a positive and sweeping arraign- 
ment of modern methods of treatment. The ages may differ no less 
widely in the different sets of statistics than do the nationalities of the 
patients, while the character of the disease, whether it be primary and 
uncomplicated or merely a sequela of some disease that has already re- 
duced vitality, is likewise utterly ignored. In other words, the assumed 
inefficiency of modern treatment may be shown to be only one of many 
possible causes of the apparent increase of mortality, a view of the sub- 
ject which we postpone for future consideration.—Boston Medical and 
Surgical Fournal, 
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—The city of Montreal has been divided into three fire districts. 

—James Mitchell has been appointed fire marshal of New York city. 

—The water-works at Baton Rouge, La., have been satisfactorily tested. 

—Sunday, December 16, was the anniversary of the big fire of 1835 in 
New York city. 

—What’s the matter with The Standard’s proofreading ? Too many life 
underwriters’ dinners ? 

—During the week ending December 1, there were forty-seven deaths 
by accident in London. 

—Texas life underwriters are asked to meet at Dallas on January 15 to 
finally organize a State association. 

—Five men who tried to burn the town of Hagler, Neb., have been 
caught by a posse of citizens and lodged in jail. 

—Chief Shay of the New York Fire Department has ordered a daily 
inspection of the fire hydrants throughout the city. 

—One Scorah, an agent of the Iron Hall, has been arrested at St. Paul, 
Minn., for violating the insurance laws of the State. 

—A fire caused by natural gas has destroyed the Sanitarium, a private 
hospital at Youngstown, O. The patients were carried out safely on 
cots, 

—Geo. W. Rogers, chief inspector of the Hartford Steamboiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company, died last week at Charleston of pneu- 
monia. 

—The fire losses in the United States last week, as compiled by The 
Standard, were $2,079,000, making a total of $99,650,000 since the first of 
the year. 

—The case of the State of Pennsylvania against the Penn Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia will come up next week. The suit is for nearly $300,000 
claimed to be due the State for taxes on net earnings or income, The 
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company’s defense is that, being a mutual company, it has no earnings 
and is not liable to the tax in question. 

—J. R. Mulliken, secretary of the Merchants of Newark, was recently 
thrown from the platform of a railroad car at Jersey City, and had his 
nose broken, 

—At the annual meeting of the Charleston Cotton Exchange a report 
was presented approving of the new pine fibre cotton bagging as a substi- 
tute for jute. 

—At a fire at Philadelphia on Monday night the firemen cut a telephone 
wire. It fell across an electric light wire and a boy who touched it was 
instantly killed. 

—The National Board of Marine Underwriters has offered $1000 re- 
ward for the conviction of anyone setting fire to cotton on shipboard or 
awaiting shipment. 

—The Glens Falls calendar for 1889 is a thing of beauty as well as 
utility. The foot of the female figure is, however, a trifle startling to the 
student of anatomy. 

—We are now told that the Cascade Fire and Marine of Seattle, W. T., 
has made its appearance, The extent of its capital stock it is announced 
will be $200,000, 

—A capital portrait of H. C. Brownell, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Home Benefit Association of New York, was published in 
The Guardian of November 30. 

—Eber Durham of Sadsburyville, Chester county, Pa., started a fire in 
the hollow of a tree and went to sleep. The fire burned through the tree 
and it fell on Durham, crushing him to death. 

—The Monetary Times reports that a new fire insurance company, to 
be known as the Keystone, and to have a capital stock of $500,000, is 
being formed by St. John and Halifax people, 

—Losses of nearly $200,000 were caused last Thursday by a fire in the 
Central Railroad cotton warehousesjat Charleston, S.C. One warehouse 
and about 3800 bales of cotton were destroyed. 

—Wnm. E. Caveny of the firm of Read & Caveny, general agents at 
Philadelphia of the National Life Insurance Company of NewYork, died 
at his residence in Germantown on the 8th inst. 

—We are in receipt of a bound copy of the proceedings of ‘the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, held at Chicago September 12 and 13 last. 


—Fire in a building at St. Louis, occupied by various publishing 
houses, on Saturday last caused a loss estimated roughly at between 
$200,000 and $250,000, mostly covered by insurance. 

—A Berlin dispatch of December 14 says: ‘‘ Albeck’s woolen manu- 
factory at Neumiinster was burned to the ground to-day. Fifteen persons 
were killed, and ten others sustained fatal injuries.” 


—A. M. Burtis, for some time past special agent of the Home Insur- 
ance Company has been elected an assistant secretary of the company, 
which is thus provided with two officers of this grade. 

—It is announced that the Travelers Insurance Company will publish 
the complete works of the late Walter Bagehot in five octavo volumes, 
of from 450 to 600 pages each, to be offered at less than $5 a set. 

—John S. Lewis, receiver for the defunct Insurance Company of 
Dakota says that the only assets he has yet found are $165,000 of worth- 
less notes and what office furniture, etc., was not removed before the 
collapse. 

—At the meeting of the New York Life Insurance Association on 
Tuesday, the following named gentlemen were elected members: A. W. 
Bray, C. S. McElroy, N. R. Haskell, A. Reichard, J. M. Crane and W. 
L. Meeker. 

—Charles Buckwald was arrested in Hoboken last Friday charged with 
burning Gantzberg’s Theatre there about a year since, causing the death 
of one person and serious injuries to three others, Buckwald has since 
been in Germany. 


—The Insurance Standard of Boston suggests that the new steam heat- 
ing system be connected with the flush hydrants, and thereby keep them 
constantly thawed out during cold weather. This is acommendable idea 
as far as it goes ; but would it not be better jor a spasm of modernism to 
strike the city and have it introduce a hydrant that will not need thawing 
out, such as all other prominent cities use, and thereby prevent a steam 
fire engine from responding to an alarm of fire on a dead walk, as was 
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witnessed one day last winter, in consequence of their extra horse being 
used to cart salt to thaw out its relic of hand engine days—hydrants 


which are only fitted to grace the museum of antiquities in the old State 
House.—Soston Globe, 


—The quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Union was held at Boston, December 12, It was proposed to try to have 
the new fire inquest law amended, so that these inquests shall be made 
by the courts instead of the selectmen of towns, 


—The New England Mutual Life has made a reputation on the hand- 
some engraved calendars it issues from year to year. The calendar for 
1889 isa fine steel engraving giving a picture of the landing of the first 
boat from the Mayflower, at Plymouth Rock, in 1620, 


—The San Francisco Merchants League is reported by wire to have 
resolved to resist what it considers too high fire insurance rates, and if 
satisfactory figures are not made to withdraw $12,000,000 of insurance 
from the local offices and place it in companies in New York, 


—Three men were burned to death last Thursday in Henry Sweeney’s 
mattress factory at Providence, R. I. The fire caught from a gas jet, the 
room was filled with hlghly inflammable material and the victims, while 
trying to stamp out the fire, found their escape cut off and perished. 


—Mrs, Rebecca Ginsberg, owner of a saloon on West Madison street, 
Chicago, is under arrest charged with setting fire to the house and caus- 
ing the death of an aged colored woman, one day last week. It is alleged 
that the woman has twice before started fires in order to obtain the insur 
ance. 


—The regular monthly meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday of last week, with President George N. Car- 
penter in the chair, The occasion was known as medical examiners, 
night. An interesting paper on ‘‘ Tuberculosis and its relation to life 
insurance” was read by Dr. M. H. Richardson, 


—Ata meeting of the Virginia State Board of Underwriters last week 
it was decided to continue the organization. A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Tupper, Cowardin and Churchill, was appointed to visit the 
home offices of companies operating in Virginia, and endeavor to induce 
them to join and act with the Siate boards on the commission and other 
questions, 

—Thomas Buckley, foreman in one of the departments at Boomer’s 
bridge works at Chicago, desiring to see how much oil remained in a big 
tank outside the building, removed the cover and thrust a lighted lamp 
inside. A deafening explosion followed, and Buckley was thrown some 
distance and his face shockingly disfigured. No serious damage to the 
property resulted. 

—On Wednesday night of last week, during a performance of ‘‘ As in 
a Looking Glass” by Mrs, Langtry and her company at Oswego, N. Y., 
fire broke out under the main stairway of the theatre. There was con- 
siderable confusion; but the audience escaped by two small rear exits 
without injury, and the fire was put out after doing considerable damage. 
The building was a mere fire trap. : 


—Another important suit resulting from the destructive cotton com- 
press fire at Little Rock, Ark., in November, 1887, has been begun in 
the Circuit Court there by Chas. F. Martin & Co., cotton buyers, against 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad Company. The 
plaintiffs want $80,000, but it is thought possible that this, like other 
similar suits, may be compromised. 


—At the meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Association last 
week, nominations for officers, to be voted for at the February meeting, 
were made as follows: President, D. W. Kilburn; first vice-president, 
D. N. Holway ; second vice-president, J. B. Niver; secretary, Franklin 
Barnard ; treasurer, Francis Marsh; executive committee, Ben. S. Calef, 
George N. Carpenter, Darwin Barnard, Walter W. Hodges, James T. 
Phelps. 

—We have received from the publishers of The Pacific Underwriter, 
San Francisco, a copy of the insurance directory of the Pacific Coast, a 
very valuable publication containing about 150 pages in pamphlet form, 
handsomely printed. In addition to giving the names of the insurance 
companies of the Pacific Coast and the agents located there, the work 
contains the following laws :. California, Oregon, Washington Territory, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Arizona and Utah, with an account, also, of 
the fire patrol of San Francisco, the board of brokers and other organiza 
tions of underwriters, The work is a valuable one for all persons inter- 
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ested in the insurance business of the Pacific Coast. The price is fifty 
cents per copy, and we would be happy to supply it to anyone favoring us 
with an order. 

—At a meeting of the New York Aqueduct Commissioners last week 
a resolution was adopted asking the State Board of Health to inform the 
commissioners whether the sanitary condition of the water to be col. 
lected in the Croton valley will be best preserved by impounding the 
water in a large and deep reservoir created by a high dam at or near 
the mouth of the Croton river, or in a number of smaller and shallower 
reservoirs created by erecting dams at points in the upper water-shed. 


—The Hartford Insurance Company’s combined calendar and blotter 
for 1889 is a useful novelty in the line. It offers for each month in the 
year a new, clean blotter to be torn off, leaving the ca'endar for the month 
on the pad. Words of wisdom and truth are also printed on the several 
sheets, from which we cull the following : ‘‘ Don’t insure with strangers ;” 
“The Hartford settles liberally, and pays promptly;” ‘* Seventy-eight 
years of continued success under the present charter” “The Hartford has 
paid over thiry-four million dollars losses.” 


—Reports have been given currency of late by some of the insurance 
journals to the effect that the American and Standard Insurance compa- 
nies of Wheeling, W. Va., contemplate retiring from business. Last 
week we published, in behalf of the American, an authoritative denial of 
this report, as far as it was concerned. We are now asked by the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company of Wheeling to say for it that it has 
not thought of going out of bisiness and doesn’t mean to do so; that the 
company is in good condition and doing more business this year than 
ever before. 


—In connection with the withdrawal of R. A. Waller & Co. from the 
Chicago Fire Underwriters Association we noted recently that this was 
due to their having been fined for alleged breaches of rules. We now 
understand that the trouble was that by a recent revision of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws no agent was allowed to employ more than three solic- 
itors, and that the firm would not recognize the right of any association 
to dictate to them how many employees it should have and, consequently, 
resigned. The association has since rescinded the rule, and Waller & 
Co, have rejoined it. : 

—The Cincinnati Price-Current tells this story: ‘*Some years ago a 
man insured the cargo of a flatboat to New Orleans in a company with 
which the writer was connected, and gave his note for the premium. 
The voyage having terminated without loss he was called upon to pay the 
note, which he refused todo, The policy required a certain weight of 
anchor. He provided a cable a few feet shorter and an anchor a few 
pounds lighter than the requirement. Whea sued he proved by his crew, 
to whose attention he had calied these facts without their suspecting the 
motive, and of course proved that no insurance had ever attached and no 
premium had been earned. It was a deliberately planned scheme to 
swindle the company. The fellow has since died insane.” 


—Joel B. King, who died recently in Cincinnati, carried a policy of 
$3000 in the Royal Arcanum Lodge. His wife, Laura King, had been 
named as legatee of the insurance. Subsequently Mrs. King was granted 
a divorce from her husband, who allowed the policy to remain unchanged 
to the time of his death. Prior to the granting of the divorce a son was 
born to the Kings, and the guardian of the heir made claim to the policy 
on the ground that the granting of the divorce had annulled Mrs. King’s 
legal right to the legacy. Mrs. King insisted that she was named as 
legatee and was entitled to the money. The Royal Arcanum Lodge was 
willing and ready to pay the insurance as soon as the rightful heir could 
be established, and the matter was taken to court. Judge Franklin de- 
cided that the money should be divided equally among the claimants, and 
the trustees of the lodge paid $1500 to Mrs. King and $1500 to the heir 
through the guardian. 

AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—Samuel Appletcn, agent for the Queen, at Boston. 

—J. B. Swift, agent for the German-American, at Lowell, Mass. 

—August Champlin, agent of the North British and Mercantile, at Portland, Me. 

—Baker, Marshman & Baker, agents for the American of Philadelphia, at 
Lynn, Mass. 

—John H. Davis, general agent of the Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia, with 
heedquarters at the home office. 4 

—Colonel Tattnall Paulding of Philadelphia, associate manager of the Middle 
Department of the Employers Liability. 


